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THE TORCH. 





By Elizabeth E. Finley. 





The God of the Great Endeavor gave 
me a torch to bear. 

I lifted it high above me in the dark 
and murky air; 
And straightway, with loud hosannas, 
the crowd acclaimed its light, 
And followed me as I carried my torch 
through the starless night; 

Till, mad with the people’s praises 
and drunken with vanity, 

I forgot ‘twas the torch that drew 
them, and fancied they followed 
me. 


But slowly my arm grew weary up- 
holding the shining load, 

And my tired feet went stumbling over 
the hilly road, 

And I fell with the torch beneath me. 
In a moment the flame was out! 

Then, lo! from the throng a stripling 
sprang forth with a mighty shout, 

Caught up the torch as it smouldered, 
and lifted it high again, 

Till, fanned by the winds of heaven, 
it fired the souls of men. 

And as I lay in darkness, the feet of 
the trampling crowd 





lan 


Passed over and far beyond me, its | 


paeans proclaimed aloud, 
While I learned, in the deepening 
shadows, this glorious verity: 


whoever the bearer be! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





Florida has raised the age of pro- 
tection for girls from ten years to 
eighteen. 





Have you registered to vote for 


school committee? 





The opponents of equal rights have 
lately been flooding the public with 
articles so sweepingly denunciatory of 
the American woman that they have 
had just the contrary effect from what 
the writers wished, and have prob- 
ably converted more women to a be- 
lief in equal rights than the best pleas 
of the suffragists could have done in 
the same time. One of these diatribes, 
which lately appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly, is ably reviewed in the Fed- 
eration Bulletin for October. The 
writer in the Atlantic argues at great 
length to prove that “our women, as a 
whole, are spoiled, extremely idle, and 
curiously undeserving of the maudlin 
worship that they demand from our 
hard-working men.” The Federation 
Bulletin says: “Let us see about the 
idleness, There are in the United 
States twenty-three million women. 
Of these, five million are wage-earners, 
seven million more are the wives or 
daughters of wage-earning men, and 
twelve million are the wives or grown- 
up daughters of farmers. Allowing 
all that may be necessary for over- 
lapping, it still remains that in these 
three classes alone we have more than 
twenty million of the twenty-three 
million women of America. It is safe 
to say that of these twenty odd mil- 
lions very few are idle. It is evident, 


therefore, that the idlers must be 
found in the two or three million re- 
maining. But this remainder includes 
all the highly differentiated classes of 
women in America.” After a further 
dissection of the incorrect statistics 
and over-sweeping statements in the 
Atlantic article, the editor of the Fed- 
eration Bulletin says in conclusion: 
“We are not surprised to find that the 
cause of this degenerate condition of 
the American woman is education. 
The entire article is a cheap revamp- 
ing of the arguments which the Tory 
press of England has poured out for 
the last hundred years in the hope of 
preventing the establishment of the 
Board Schools, which finally came into 
existence a little over a generation 
ago. Substitute the word ‘Liberal’ for 
the word ‘American,’ and you might 
well imagine that you were reading a 
Tory pamphlet. Substitute the word 
‘Englishman’ for the word ‘American’ 
in the following paragraph, and you 
have a letter-proof copy of the slogan 
of the Tory party which has rung 
through .England ever since the public 
schools were established: ‘It would 
appear that the indiscriminate and wfi- 
digested education of the female 
masses and classes is depriving us 
Americans of good servants and of 
good wives at once, They are all 
above their station.’ Indeed, they are 
from such a standpoint, and the good 
old days of Pamela and of Tom Jones 
ought to come back to a long-suffering 
country.” 





Miss Aina Johansson, who has been 
sent to America by the city of Hel- 
singfors, Finland, to study our educa- 
tional system, will be among the 
speakers at the 38th annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, to be held in Worcester 
on Oct. 24. Miss Johansson is a 
teacher, and she and her sister, an- 
other teacher, took an active part in 
the campaign that resulted last year 
in the granting of full national suf- 
frage to all the women of Finland. 
She is personally acquainted with 
some of the 19 women who have heen 
elected members of the Finnish Par- 
liament, and she will be able to give 
interesting account of conditions 
in that far-away land. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw will conduct a Question Box in 
the afternoon and make the chief ad- 
dress of the evening. Trains for 


| Worcester leave the South Station at 


| 8. 
’Tis the torch that the people follow, | 


| 





30 and 9.15, reaching Worcester at 
9.35 and 10.14. Let us have a large 
attendance. 





CO-EDUCATION AT TUFTS. 





President Hamilton of Tufts College, 
in his annual report, says the number 
of men attending the academic depart- 
ment is falling off, and he believes it 
is due to co-education. He says we 
may regret the fact, but it is a fact 
that young men object to study with 
young women. He recommends the 
segregation of the girls, and urges 
some benefactor of the college to come 
forward with a gift of $250,000 to 
provide the needful accommodations. 

Boston papers have interviewed the 
eaptain of the Tufts football team and 
similar scholastic authorities, and re- 
port them as saying: “Oh, give us the 
blessed freedom of Dartmouth and 
Princeton!” 

A correspondent of the Boston Rec- 
ord says the main reason why some 
of the young men at Tufts object to 
the presence of young women is that 
the girls study too hard, and the boys 
do not like to have to “grind” in order 
to keep up. 

President David Starr Jordan, in a 
recent magazine article, after setting 
forth the reasons why he thought co- 
education was beneficial both to 
young men and young women, added 
that, so far as the young men were 
concerned, he found very little objec- 
tion to co-education among the seri- 
ius students, but those few were apt 
to make the most noise. 

Prof, John Graham Brooks, in an 
address given at a public meeting last 
June, said: “On the train last week 
I met a friend connected with the 
University of Chicago who had been 
active in bringing about the segrega- 
tion of the women students in the 
freshman and sophomore years. He 
said to me, ‘We made a stupid mis- 
take, and we have found it out. The 
students, separated, are doing less 





efficient work. The young men, es- 
pecially, are not roused by emulation 
to keep up with the young women in 
their studies. We became frightened 
in Chicago by the large number of 
women applying. We feared the uni- 
versity would become too much a 
woman’s instituion, and we decided to 
segregate them during the first two 
years. But we made a great mis- 
take.’” 

Meanwhile, it is pointed out by those 


who do not share Dr. Hamilton's view, 
thai the technology courses are every- 
where drawing a growing number of 
men away fom the academic courses, 
Not a single student entered the 
freshman class of the Tufts College 
Theological School this year, although 
in the Theological School there are no 
girls to scare the young men away. 
The high schools of every State in 
the Union are graduating more girls 
than boys, some of them two or three 
times as many, because of the grow- 
ing tendency to take boys out of school 
early in order to put them into busi- 
ness. The same tendency affects the 
colleges, and is bound to affect them 
more and more. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of Chicago University, out 
of the hundreds of colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States, only three 
or four small and unimportant ones 
have made any serious move against 
co-education. It is to be hoped that 
the $250,000 appealed for will not be 
forthcoming. Certainly, such a sum 
could be much better spent than in an 
effort to attract to Tufts the relatively 
rowdy class of young men who object 
most strongly to studying with girls. 
A. S. B. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson has 
been elected by the Methodists of De- 
troit, Mich., to head the lay delegation 
from that city to the coming Methodist 
General Conference at Baltimore. This 
distinction has never before been con- 
ferred on a woman, but it was done 
on the very first ballot, Mrs. Robinson 
receiving a much larger vote than any 
other person. Mrs. Robinson is the 
founde~ of the Deaconess movement in 
America, and is the president of the 
National Women’s Home Missionary 
Society. She is active in local 
benevolent and religious work. 


also 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Era Club of New Orleans has 
probably we finest record of achieve- 
ment of any woman's club in the 
South, and one of the finest in the 
whole country. It secured from the 
Louisiana Constitutional Convention 
of 1898 the right for tax-paying women 
to vote on questions of local taxation. 
When the question of a special tax levy 
tor improved sewerage and drainage 
and a pure water supply for New Or- 
leans was to be submitted to the tax- 
payers (a proposition that had always 
failed before), the Era Club carried on 
a campaign of education, resulting in 
the securing of the 9000 signatures 
necessary, and the carrying of the 
election for the much-needed improve- 
ments. It has obtained from the Leg- 
islature the appointment of a woman 
factory inspector (Miss Jean Gordon). 
It raised the money to carry the juve- 
nile court law into effect by providing 
the salary for the probation officer. It 
has secured, by tireless agitation, some 
important sanitary reforms for prison- 
ers awaiting trial before the criminal 
court; has obtained an anti-expectora- 
tion ordinance, and is working for the 
appointment of prison matrons and 
other needed reforms. It presents to 
each biennial Legislature bills to bet- 
ter the condition of women and chil- 
dren, notably one to enable a wife to 
control her own wages, which now be- 
long wholly to her husband. [This 
bad law was imported into Louisiana 
long ago from France, and France has 
just repealed it.] The women of the 
ira Club take up and discuss each pub- 
lic question that arises in their city, 
and they have come to be regarded as 
the great public-opinion-forming factor 
in New Orleans,—the bane of the pro- 
fessional politician, and the hope of 
the friends of reform. The Era Club 
is a suffrage club, but it does not 
limit its activities to the effort to get 
the ballot, and will probably get the 
ballot sooner than if it did. 





The reform department of the Chi- 
cago Woman's Club has taken up the 
study of “Social Hygiene,” and ap- 
pointed a committee associated with 
ten women physicians who have con- 
ducted summer lecture courses in the 
Library and the Academy of Science. 





The Chicago Woman's Club, in its win- 
ter program, has devoted one day to 
an outline of this subject by Professor 
Charles Henderson, of the Chicago 
University, with addresses by physi- 
cians On the responsibility of teachers, 
of parents, and of physicians. 





Toledo has a City Federation in- 
cluding 2000 women. One of its 
clubs, the Woman's Educational Club, 
founded by Mrs. Harriet May Barlow, 
has 500 members. This club started 
the summer vacation schools at To- 
ledo, and the work was afterwards 
taken up by the City Federation. The 
City Federation has also started 
playgrounds in different parts of the 
city, provided with kindergartens, 
gymnasiums, teachers and _ nurses. 
Each club in the Federation con- 
tributes a yearly sum to maintain 
these playgrounds, and the efforts of 
the Federation have inspired private 
citizens to start similar playgrounds 
on unused property. 





The Florida State Federation will 
meet November 19, 20 and 21, at 
Gainesville, by invitation of the 
Twentieth Century Club of that city, 
Mrs. John W. Tench president. The 
Florida Federation includes 28 clubs. 
Most of them began as village im- 
provement societies. Now many of 
them have opened reading rooms and 
started traveling libraries. The 
Federation has just started four trav- 
elling libraries, and the president has 
sent a thousand magazines to em- 
ployees of the Florida East Coast 
Railroad Extension. 





BLATCH CASE POSTPONED. 





The trial of the case of Mrs. Harriet 
Stanton Blatch against the Hoffman 
House, which was to have taken place 
Oct. 9, has been postponed until No- 
vember. 





SAVE THE FORESTS. 


Americans interested in the preser- 
vation of our forests will find food for 
reflection in a consular report from 
Saxony. It shows that this little king- 
dom, with an area of less than 6000 
square miles, manages to realize from 
400,000 acres of forest, an annual in- 
come of more than $2,000,000. If 
American forests were cared for with 
as strict a regard to economy, the in- 
come would be almost incalculable. 


THIBET MOVING. 


Even Thivet has entered on the path 
of progress. The first newspaper ever 
printed in the Tibetan language, the 
Tnivet Times, has been started at Las- 
sa, and since the visit of the English 
expedition, the Grand Lama has gone 
in for various reforms, and is opening 
lecture and reading rooms, where the 
people may be educated in the geo- 
graphy, history and industrial condi- 
tions of Thibet. We shall now expect 
soon to hear of a movement for equal 
rignts for women in that far-away 
land. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in California writes: “I 
lend my Woman’s Journal to every- 
one whom I can get to read it, but I 
religiously impress upon their mem- 
ory that it must be returned to me, as 
it is my Bible.” 





A friend in Waynesboro, Pa., sends 
a subscription for the college library, 
saying, “Our college is ‘co-ed,’ and I 
wish every girl could have the benefit 
of the Journal.” 





A subscriber in Wellsville, N. Y., 
writes, “The Journal gets better and 
better.” 





From Holyoke, Mass., a_ friend 
writes, “I enjoy the perusal of the 
Journal more than any other paper 
that comes to my home.” 

A woman on the staff of a New 
York magazine of wide circulation 
writes: “I suppose it gets to be a trite 
statement when people tell you so 
often that they couldn’t get along 
without the Journal, but I am one who 
reads it religiously every week, and 
makes trouble for the postman if it 
does not turn up on time.” 





THE SCHOOL NURSES. 





In Boston, the newly-appointed 
school nurses are proving so useful 
that the school authorities are wonder- 
ing how they ever got along without 
them. All honor to the Fathers’ and 
Mothers’ Club, which took the lead in 
securing their introduction! 


f CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, president 
of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, is an active woman, and gets 
over a wonderful amount of ground. 
Her itinerary for October and early 
November is as follows: Oct. 16-20, 
West Virginia Federation, Hunting- 
ton; Oct. 19, Cincinnati Woman's Club; 
Oct. 22-24, Ohio Federation, Cantcn; 
Oct. New Jersey Federation, 
East Orange; Oct. 28, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Oct. 29-30, Pennsylvania Federation, 
Devon; Crct, 31, New York Federation, 
Troy; Novy. Connecticut Federa- 
tion, Stamford; Nov. 89, Meetings of 
Biennial and Federation Commi.tees, 
Boston. 

Mrs. Bessie Parlik is the editor and 
Mrs. Milly R. Hlina and Mrs. Rose A. 
Kabat are the publishers of “Zenske 
Listy,” «a women’s paper issued in 
Chicago in the Bohemian tongue. All 
the work on the paper is done by 
women, editing, type-setting, printing, 
and solicitation of advertisements and 
subscriptions. This periodical advo- 
cates equal rights for women, espec- 
ially the improvement of the condi- 
tion of women who are wage-earners, 
and other advanced ideas. It is pub- 
lished at 336 West 18th street. Mrs. 
‘(Parlik makes long journeys about the 
country to get subscribers. It is re- 
ported to have a circulation of about 
6000, 


25-26, 


= 
ea, 


Miss Alice Henry contributes to 
“Charities’’ an interesting article on 
an Australian experiment in caring for 
epileptics in a farm colony. It is ina 
retired and beautiful spot -at Clayton, 
on the rolling, heathy downs overlook- 
ing the bay. It has grounds 165 acres 
in extent, and cottages for men and 
women. The climate is so mild that 
the patients can do out-of-door work 
all the year round, to the great benefit 
of their health. Miss Catherine H. 
Spence and Dr. F. Mary P. Stone urged 
this project at the meeting of the Aus- 
tralian National Council of Women, 
four years ago, and a committee was 
formed to work for it, including Lady 
Madden, wife of the Chief Justice of 
Victoria, Miss M. C, Cuthbertson, as- 
sistant inspector of factories, Miss 
Alice Henry and others. The colony 
is now an accomplished fact, and is 
the first institution of its kind in the 
Southern hemisphere. It is named for 
Lady Talbot, the governor’s wife, who 
has taken a great interest in it. 

Miss Mabel Carney, a young Irish 
gir] just out of the Normal School, 
who began teaching three years ago 
in a country school in Magnolia Town- 
ship, Ill., has since then made a re- 
markable record. Her school and two 
neighboring ones were small, dilapi- 
dated and ill equipped. She talked 
consolidation, and got the question 
submitted to the voters. It was defeat- 
ed in 1905, and carried in 1906, Eight- 
een thousand dollars were voted to put 
up a fine building for the consolidated 
schools; a public-spirited citizen, John 
Swaney, gave 24 acres for a campus, 
and on it there is now an agricultural 
experiment plot conducted in co-oper- 
ation with the Agricultural School of 
the State University. Country boys 
and girls may here study agronomy, 
animal husbandry, horticulture, do- 
mestic science and art, and kindred 
subjects. The pupils from the three 
former school districts are brought to 
school in wagons. There is a four- 
years’ high-school course with liberal 
electives, and a tract of splendid nat- 
ural forest has been added to the 
school property through Miss Carney’s 
efforts. The priucipal of the Western 
Illinois Normal School has now made 
her the supervisor of a model coun- 
try school, to help solve the problems 
of country schools in Illinois. This 
summer 70 teachers came to learn of 
her. These country teachers have now 
organized themselves into the Coun- 
try Teachers’ Association of Illinois, 
with Miss Carney as president. The 
association is unique in that it con- 
cerns itself wholly with the problems 
and interests of country teachers and 
country schools. Its endeavor is to 
“make life large and lovely for the 
country child.” The membership al- 
ready includes more than 300 country 
teachers and county superintendents of 





schools. 
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NEW ZEALAND THE WORLD’S 
HOPE. 








New Zealand is trying a series of 
experiments in advanced legislation, 
including equal suffrage for women, 
which makes it the most interesting 
spot cn the globe to all students of 
political science. Hence it was with 
considerable interest that we listened 
to a lecture before the Victorian club 
of Boston, last week, on “The Wealth 
of New Zealand’s Little-Known Hin- 
terland,” by Prof. James MclIntosh 
Bell, director of the Geological Survey 
of that remarkable cluster of islands, 
lying many hundred miles south-east 
of Australia, in the far-off southern 
seas. His descriptive narrative of per- 
sonal explorations was finely illus- 
trated by numerous stereopticon views 
of scenery. 

And such scenery! Ranges of moun- 
tains extending 1200 miles through the 
length of the two principal islands, ris- 
ing in some cases from 10,009 to 12,006 
feet, interspersed with numerous 
lakes, and drained by torrential rivers 
flowing from perpetual snow fields to 


a semi-tropical ocean. The _ photo- 
graphs of volcanoes, active and ex- 
tinct, of spouting geysers, boiling 


springs, terraces and petrifications sur- 
passing those of our Yellowstone Park, 
lofty peaks, deep gorges, dense forests 
and huge trees, fairly took away our 
breath by their weird beauty and stu- 
pendous grandeur. 

These primeval solitudes are not yet 
fully explored, but minerals of grent 
value have already been discovered, 
including bituminous and anthracite 
coal, lignite, iron, gold, copper, quick- 
silver, tin, and petroleum. According- 
ly, the industries of the islands are 
various and profitable. They include 
manufacturing, mining, sheep and cat- 
tle raising, lumbering, farming, dairy- 
ing, market-gardening and fruit-rais- 
ing. 

One peculiar and novel charm of the 
New Zealand landscape is the contrast 
presented within a few miles between 
luxuriant vegetation and ever-flowing 
glaciers descending from_ perpetua! 
snows. This extraordinary association 
of summer and winter, of exuberant 
fertility and extreme desolation, will 
itself repay a visit. 

Prof. Bell’s official position makes 
him decline to discuss economic ques- 
tions. But, in answer to inquiries, he 
assured his hearers that New Zealand 
is enjoying steady growth and pros- 
perity. While taxes are high, the rail- 
roads, mines, trolleys, public buildings, 
and other government aszets, if sold, 
would more than cancel its entire 
debt. Only one-sixth of New Zea- 
land’s area is as yet brought under 
cultivation. Another sixth will event- 
ually be reclaimed, The rest is too 
mountainous. Labor is in 
mand that no one able and willing to 
work need be out of employment. The 
land, formerly owned in large tracts, is 
fast being subdivided, resulting in a 
growing equality of conditions. There 
are no millionaires, no paupers, little 


such de- 


illiteracy and few criminals. The 
government ownership of railroads, 
telephones, trolleys, life insurance, 


savings banks, and other public utili- 
ties, added to compulsory arbitration, 
has on the whole proved satisfactory. 
The extension of suffrage to women 
has resulted in better legislation for 
the schools and the home, and in a 
higher standard of character in public 
officials. One result is the almost uni- 
versal tendency of families to vote for 
the same candidates and measures. 
Thus each family now counts two or 
more votes, while a bachelor counts 
but one. 

A remarkable change has been made 
in the method of taxation; every 
owner of property is required to as- 
sess its value, the government reserv- 
ing the right to take it for public use 
at a price ten per cent. in advance of 
the owner’s own valuation. The result 
has been a grea‘ multiplication of real 
estate owners, a numerous middle- 
class having become owners of their 
own homes. Strikes and lock-outs are 
almost unknown. The population, now 





numbering more than a million, are 
thriving, industrious, law-abiding and 
progressive. 

In conclusion, Prof. Bell extended a 
cordial invitation to residents of the 
United States and Canada to visit New 
Zealand, the most interesting, hopeful, 
and prosperous province of the British 
Empire. H. B. B. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Marjorie Breeden has just 
graduated with honors from the law 
department of the South Dakota State 
University. She is the first woman 
in the State to graduate in law. 
Miss Breeden is a daughter of our 
old friend, Mrs. Jane R. Breeden. 
Her mother says, “The Woman's 
Journal helped to educate her.” 





THEN AND NOW. 





The fact that the Masscahusetts W. 
S. A. is about to hold its annual meet- 
ing in Worcester, naturally carries the 
mind back to the First National 
Woman's Rights Convention, which 
met in Worcester in 1850. Three local 
woman's rights conventions had been 
held previously: the memorable one at 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., in July, 1848; an 
adjourned session of the same con- 
vention, held two weeks later in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and another local con- 
vention held at Salem, O., in May, 1850. 
But the Worcester Convention of 1850 
marks the beginning of the equal 
rights agitation as a national move- 
ment. 

What a wonderful change in the po- 
sition of women has come about dur- 
ing these 57 years! Then Oberlin was 
the only college in the United States 
that admitted women. Today there 
are five women’s colleges and four co- 
educational colleges in Massachusetts 
alone, with hundreds more scattered 
all over the country, Then, in almost 
all the States of the Union, a married 
woman was unable to control a_ dol- 
lar’s worth of property; all her estate, 
real or personal, was practically her 
husband's; all her earnings belonged 
to him; she could not make a_ will 
without his consent, unless she left 
everything to him, in which case his 
consent was taken for granted; he not 
only had the sole control of the minor 
children during his life, but could be- 
queath them away from their mother 
if he died before her. Women were 
limited to a few poorly-paid oceupa- 
tions; women's organizations were 
practically unknown, and public con- 
tumely overwhelmed any woman who 
ventured to speak in public, even on 
the most innceent philanthropic sub- 
ject. What a changed world for 
women it is today! People call the 
equal rights movement revolutionary; 
but the revolution is nine-tenths over. 
There is far more difference between 
the position of a woman in Massachu- 
setts in 1850 and her position here to- 
day than there is between the present 
position of a woman in Massachusetts 
and Colorado. When we meet in Wor- 
cester next Thursday, we may well re- 
joice and take courage. 

The convention of 1850 met in re- 
the following 


Call. 

“A Convention will be held at Wor- 
cester, Mass., on the 23d and 24th 
of October next (agreeably to the ap- 
pointment of a preliminarv meeting 
held at Boston on the 30th of Mav 
last), to consider the question of 
Woman's Rights, Duties and Rela- 
tions; and the men and women of 
our country who feel sufficient inter- 
est in the great subiect to give 
earnest thought and effective effort 
to its rightful adjustment, are invited 
to meet each other in free conference, 
at the time and place appointed. 

“The upward-tending spirit of the 
age, busy in a hundred forms of effort 
for the world’s redemption from the 
sins and sufferings which oppress it, 
has brought this one, which yields to 
none in importance and urgency, into 
distinguished prominence. One half 
of the race are its immediate objects, 
and the other half are as deeply in- 
volved, by that absolute unity of in- 
terest and destiny which nature has 
established between them. 

“The neighbor is near enough to 
involve every human being in a gen- 
eral equality of rights and community 
of interests; but men and women, in 
their reciprocities of love and duty, 
are one flesh and one blood. Mother, 
wife, sister and daughter come so 
near the heart and mind of every 
man that they must be either his 
blessing or his bane. Where there is 
such mutuality of interests, such an 
interlinking of life, there can be no 
real antagonism of position and ac- 
tion. The sexes should not, for any 
reason, or by any chance, take hostile 
attitudes toward each other, either in 
the apprehension or amendment of 
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the wrongs which exist in their neces- 
sary relations; but they should har- 
monize in opinion and co-operate in 
effort, for the reason that they must 
unite in the ultimate achievement of 
the desired reformation. 

“Of the many points now under dis- 
cussion and demanding a just settle- 
ment, the general question of Wom- 
an’s Rights and Relations compre- 
hends such as: Her Education, Lit- 
erary, Scientific and Artistic; Her Av- 
ocations, Industrial, Commercial and 
Professional; Her Interests, Pecuni- 
ary, Civil and Political; in a word, 
her Rights as an individual, and her 
Functions as a Citizen 

“No one will pretend that all these 
interests, embracing, as they do, all 
that is not merely animal in a human 
life, are rightly understood or justly 
provided for in the existing social 
order. Nor is it any more true that 
the constitutional differences of the 
sexes, which should determine, define 
and limit the resulting differences of 
office and duty, are adequately com- 
prehended and practically observed. 

“Woman has been condemned, from 
her greater delicacy of physical or- 
ganization, to inferiority of intellec- 
tual and moral culture, and to the 
forfeiture of great- social, civil and 
religious privileges. In the relation 
of marriage, she has been ideally an- 
nihilated, and actually enslaved in all 
that concerns her personal and pe- 
cuniary rights; and even in widow- 
hood and single life, she is oppressed 
with such limitation and degradation 
of labor and avocation as clearly and 
cruelly mark the condition of a dis- 
abled caste. But, by the inspiration 
of the Almighty, the beneficent spirit 
of reform is roused to the redress 
of these wrongs. The tyranny which 
degrades and crushes wives and moth- 
ers, sits no longer lightly on the 
world’s conscience—the heart’s home- 
worship feels the stain af stooping 
at a dishonored altar. Manhood be- 
gins to feel the shame of muddying 
the springs from which it draws its 
highest life; and womanhood is ev- 
erywhere awakening to assert its di- 
vinely chartered rights, and to fulfil 
is noblest duties. It is the spirit of 
reviving truth and_ righteousness 
which has moved upon the great deep 
of the public heart, and aroused its 
redressing justice; and, through it 
the Providence of God is vindicating 


the order and appointments of His 
creation. 

“The signs are encouraging; the 
time is opportune. Come, then, to 


this Conventien. It is your duty, if 
you are worthy of your age and coun- 
try. Give the help of your best 
thought to separate the light from the 
darkness. Wisely give the protection 
of your name and the benefit of your 
efforts to the great work of settling 
the principles, devising the method, 
and achieving the success of this 
high and holy movement.” 
The Signers. 
This call was signed in the follow- 


ing order: 
Massachusetts—Lucy Stone, Will- 
iam H. Channing, Harriot K. Hunt, 


A. Bronson Alcott, Nathaniel Barney, 
Eliza Barney, Wendell Phillips, Ann 
Greene Phillips, Adin Ballou, Anna Q. 
T. Parsons, Mary M. Brooks, T. W. 
Higginson, Mary E. Higginson, Emily 
Winslow, R. Waldo Emerson, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Helen E. Garrison, 
Charles F. Hovey, Sarah Earle, Abby 
Kelley Foster, Dr. Seth Rogers, Eliza 


F. Taft, Dr. A. C. Taft, Charles K. 
Whipple, Mary Bullard, Emma C. 
Goodwin, Abby H. Price, Thankful 
Southwick, Eliza J. Kenney, Louisa 


M. Sewall, Sarah Southwick, 

Rhode Island—Sarah H. Whitman, 
Thomas Davis, Paulina Wright Davis, 
Joseph A. Barker, Sarah Brown, Eliza- 
beth B. Chace, Mary Clarke, John L. 


Clarke, George Clarke, Mary Adams, 
George Adams. 

New York—Gerrit Smith, Nancy 
Smith, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Cath- 
arine Wilkinson, Samuel J. May, 
Charlotte C. May, Charlotte G. Coffin, 
Mary G. Taber, Elizabeth S. Miller, 
Elizabeth Russell, Stephen S. Smith, 
Rosa Smith. Joseph Savage, L. N. 
Fowler, Lydia Fowler, Sarah Smith, 
Charles D. Miller. 

Pennsylvania—William Elder, Sarah 


Elder. Sarah Tyndale, Warner Justice, 
Jane G. Swisshelm, Charlotte Darling- 
ton, Simon Barnard, Lucretia Mott, 
Myra Townsend, Mary Grew, Sarah 
Lewis, Sarah Pugh, Huldah Justice, 
William Swisshelm, James Mott, W. 
S. Pierce, Hannah Darlington, Sarah 
D. Barnard. 

Maryland—Eliza Stewart. 

Ohio—Elizabeth Wilson, Mary A. 
Johnson, Oliver Johnson, Mary 
Cowles, Maria L. Giddings, Jane Eliz- 
abeth Jones, Benjamin S. Jones, 
Lucius A, Hine, Sylvia Cornell. ~ 

The Speakers. 

The speakers at the Convention 
were Lucretia Mott, Wendell Phillips, 
Lucy Stone, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Abby Kelley Foster, W. H. Channing, 
Ernestine L. Rose, C. C. Burleigh, 
Harriot K. Hunt, Frederick Douglass, 
Antoinette L. Brown, Stephen S. Fos- 
ter, Sojourner Truth, Abby H. Price, 
J. N. Buffum, Sarah Tyndale, W. A. 
Alcott, Martha H. Mowry, A. Brown 
and Mrs. Ball. 

The Officers. 

The officers of the convention were: 
President, Paulina Wright Davis of 
Rhode Island; vice-presidents, Will- 
iam H. Channing of Massachusetts, 
Sarah Tyndale of Pennsylvania; sec- 
retaries, Hannah M. Darlington of 
Pennsylvania and Joseph C. Hatha 
way of New York. 

The 268 persons who inscribed their 
names as members of the convention 








represented eleven States; but 186 of 
the 268 were from Massachusetts. 


Only one of the speakers at that 
convention is now living—Rev. An- 
toinette L. (Brown) Blackwell. Of 
the 89 persons who signed the Call, 
Colonel T. W. Higginson and Mrs. 
Elizabeh Smith Miller are still with 
us, loved and honored by the younger 
generation. A. 8S. B. 





TELL CHILDREN THE TRUTH. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal, reac- 
tionary though it is in its general 
tone, sometimes has a good idea. In 
the current issue, it says: 

“There are now some hundreds of 
women's clubs, mothers’ clubs, moth- 
ers’ meetings, organizations whose ob- 
ject is the uplift of women. For the 
most part these clubs will take up 
some study this winter. They have 
wandered through the paths of liter- 
ature and art and science in years 
past. Why not a departure this year 
with a more vital topic for discussion: 
Shall we tell our children the mystery 
of life? Let these clubs take up the 
subject with open-mindedness, and 
learn what there is to be learned on 
this topic so vital to every woman.” 





NOT ENOUGH TEACHERS. 





From many directions come com- 
plaints of a scarcity of school teach- 
ers. A telegram from Pierre, S. D., 
to the St. Paul Dispatch says: 

“The State educational department 
estimates the shortage of teachers in 
the State at between 700 and 800, and 
finds it no easy matter to help the 
county superintendents who desire 
teachers to fill the schools. The 
reasons for this shortage are ascribed 
to different causes by different people, 
but it is found that in the counties 
where the lowest wages are paid for 
country. teachers the shortage is the 
most severely felt, while in the coun- 
ties with better wages there is no 
such complaint.” 

The Dispatch bluntly lays the short- 
age of teachers to the fact that a 
woman can earn more as a stenog- 
rapher and a man by almost any kind 
of manual labor. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York. 

Ithaca and Cortlandt are the only 
cities of the third class in New York 
State where women have not the 
school vote. Women of Ithaca are 
protesting. A certain Mr. McAllister 
having rashly said that there were 
“practical reasons” why the women 
ought to be debarred from voting on 
school matters, the Women’s P. E. 
League of Ithaca have published an 
open letter asking him to state those 
reasons. 











The Anna Shaw League's first fall 
meeting was held at the home of Dr. 
Sophie G. Klenck, 1268 Pacific street, 
New York, with Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman as the guest of honor. The 
subject of discussion was “Mother- 
hood.” 





The Flatbush P. E. League gave a 
reception at the residence of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Charles C. Suffren, 68 
Buckingham road. Mrs. Oreola W. 
Haskell, president of the County 
League, gave several good reasons 
why suffragists should be grateful, 
one being that there are now 1,250,000 
women in various countries having 
equal suffrage rights with men. Miss 
Ida Craft spoke of the Harriet Stan- 
ton Blateh case, which club women 
are watching with interest. Mrs. 
Felthausen, vice-president, read a 
prize essay on “Woman's Suffrage.” 
The writer, Miss Bella Berman, a 
fourteen year old girl, in grammar 
school, could not be present. She 
was proposed as an honorary member. 
After music, there was a “swap 
party.” Mysterious packages brought 
by the members were auctioned off 
for the benefit of the cause. 


Rhode Island. 





The Rhode Island W. S. A. held its 
39th annual meeting on Oct. 15, in 
Bell Street Chapel, Providence, the 
president, Mrs. Jeannette S. French, in 
the chair. 

Rey. Antone G. Singsen, pastor of 
the chapel, offered prayer, and gave a 
cordial address of welcome. The _ re- 
port of the recording secretary was 
given by Mrs. Annie M. Jewett, that 
of the corresponding secretary by Mrs. 
Mary F. W. Homer, that of the treas- 
urer by Mrs. Annie E. J. Hazard, who 
reported receipts of $227, and a_bal- 
ance of $25 on hand, The local suf- 
frage leagues of Anthony, Little Comp- 
ton and Pawtucket reported their 
year’s work. Mrs. A. C. D. Gladding 
reported for the committee on “Equal 
Suffrage Among College Women,” 
Mrs. B, A. Stearns for the Committee 
on Enrolment, and Mrs. French gave 
an account of the legislative work and 
“The Woman Citizen,” the organ of 
the R. I. W. S. A. Miss Florence Gar- 
vin reported for the Press Commit- 
tee, and Mrs. Homer for the Commit- 
tee on Meetings. 

The Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution asked for an exten- 
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sion of time, and it was voted to defer 
the matter until March. 

Prof. J. Q. Dealey, chairman of the 
committee to award the Elizabeth Buf- 
fum Chace prize at the Women’s Col- 
lege for the best essay on woman suf- 
frage, stated that the prize of $10 had 
been won by Miss M. M. Stone of the 
class of 1910. 

Mrs. Abby T. Chace presented reso- 
lutions, and Mrs. Ora I. Angell gave 
the report of the nominating commit- 
tee, which was accepted, as follows: 

President, Mrs. Rowena P. B. Ting- 
ley; first vice-president, Mrs. A. C. 
Dewing Gladding; second vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sarah M. Aldrich; third 
vice-president, Mrs. B. A, Stearns; re- 
cording secretary, Mrs. A. M. Jewett; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mary F. 
W. Homer; treasurer, Mrs. Mary R. 
Ballou; auditors, Miss Florence Gar- 
vin and Mrs. E. C. Ormsbee. 

The retiring president and treasurer 
had declined renominaticn. 

Addresses were made by Wuliam H. 
Johnson and John T. Fletcher, the so- 
cialist candidates for Governor and 
Secretary of State, both of wiom ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of suf- 
frage; Mrs. Fannie J. Fernald, presi- 
dent of the Maine W. S. A., and Henry 
B. Blackwell. The annual address of 
the president, Mrs. French, closed the 
afternocn. , 

In the evening, there were addresses 
by Mrs. Fernald, Mr. Blackwell and 
Rev. A. G. Singsen, and by Mr. Aldrich, 
fraternal delegate from the Prohibi- 
Mrs. A. M. Jewett read a let- 
ter from Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
president. Mrs. Tingley, the new State 
president, paid a tribute to Mrs. 
French, the retiring president, and on 
motion of Mrs. Dewing, a vote of 
thanks was passed for the use of the 
chapel. 

Rhode Island has seme good workers. 
and has done excellent work during 
the past year. 





Califérnia. 





The California E. S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting October 4 and 5 in the 
Ebell Clubhouse, Oakland. Mrs. 8S. C. 
Borland, acting president of the Suf- 
frage Amendment League of Oakland, 
and Mrs. Hume of the Ebell Club, gave 
addresses of welcome 


The President’s Report. 
The president, Mrs. Mary Simpson 


Sperry, gave her annual report, as 
follows: 
“Members of the California E. S. 


A., and friends of the cause which 
convenes us today: 

“IT greet you as your representative, 
and tender a sincere welcome to all 
who may honor us with their presence 
at this, our annual convention. 

“Another year has joined the irre- 
coverable past, and we have the rec- 
ord of a good year’s work since our 
last convention. But, before giving 
the details of-suffrage progress in Cal- 
ifornia (and we are convinced that 
this has been a prosperous year) it 
is a pleasure to report still greater 
progress in foreign countries. Every 
newspaper has. printed something 
about the granting of the franchise 
to the women of Finland, and that 19 
women sat in the National Parlia- 
ment. 

“We have no jealousy about the 
ballots of the women of Finland, but 
we cannot help wondering why the 
men and women of Finland vote to- 
gether, and the men of 41 of the 
United States vote alone; or why the 
men and women of Australia and 
New Zealand vote together, also the 
women of Norway and England and 
many other foreign countries have 
full or partial suffrage, and the wom- 
en of only four of the United States 
have equal suffrage with men; nor 
why in Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho women have voted for years 
for President of the United States, 
and women of California cannot vote 
for trustee of their home district. 

“We are even told that the women 
of Sweden will be the next to receive 
the franchise. Are we less deserving 
or ready than they? What must we 
do to win? 

“In a vear hence there will be held 
in the State of New York the 60th 
anniversary of the first suffrage con- 
vention held in America. Is it not 
about time for us to expect that suc- 
cess is near, not only in California, 
but in all civilized countries? For 
this is no local matter. This is a 
world movement, for in every part of 
the world some women are demand- 
ing their rights,—not a majority ot 
women of course, but you cannot 
name a country where all women are 
satisfied to be governed on a politi- 
cal plane as children. 

“This is a progressive movement, 
and must go on to equality. The 
lives of men and women are freer 
in this State than in many other 
States, but nothing short of absolute 
equality is just, for half the people 
are women. It is not true that it is 
a government of the people, for the 
people, but a government of men 
people, by men people, for men and 
women. 

“Now, how soon may women votes 
in California? The passage of a suf- 
frage amendment by the next Legis- 
lature, followed by a favorable vote 
at the polls at the next State elec- 
tion, would give us ballots in 1911. 
The passage of an initiative and ref- 
erendum by the next Legislature 
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‘would make the same result a possi- 
bility, as we could then, by a peti- 
tion of present voters, force the 
amendment before all the voters, ana 
1911 would be either way the earliest 
day of political freedom. 

“Let us look back to 1896. The 
amendment received 110,355 votes; 
5000 more would have meant votes 
for women. In every State where 
suffrage has been voted on more than 
once, it has gained in numbers with 
each trial. We demand a trial now, 
as even our opponents say they 
are afraid to risk an amendment at 
the polls for fear we may win. We 
are eager for the next trial. We are 
sure of a more favorable vote every 
time we try, and we came so near 
obtaining the passage of the amend- 
ment last February that it is hard 
to be patient for two years more. 

“The Standing Committees will 
make their own feports, but they will 
let me say briefly that the State Cen- 
tral Committee has done a wonderful 
amount of work in carrying our 
amendment so near to success in the 
last Legislature, and that this com- 
mittee will carry the organization 
work into every county of this State. 

“The Resolutions Committee and 
the Club Resolutions Committee have 
secured the endorsement of many 
splendid conventions and clubs. 

“The Press Committee has arranged 
with more than 60 newspapers which 
print suffrage news every week. 

“The Literature Committee has done 
good work with good literature, even 
sending a supply to the National Edu- 
cational Association convened in Los 
Angeles. 

“The Peace Committee has been in- 
strumental in establishing a school 
peace day in this State, and in con- 
vincing us that the suffrage and peace 
movements are closely allied. 

“The establishment of the ‘Yellow 
Ribbon’ and its successor, the ‘West- 
ern Woman,’ are evidences of new 
strength and of progress. 

“We have established headquarters 
at 2419 California street, near Fill- 
more, where we have two convenient 
rooms, large enough for all Board 
and Committee meetings, and where 
our literature is kept to meet any re- 
quest for it, and where we have a 
typewriter and a library of suffrage 
books, also some fine portraits of suf- 
frage workers. We need an income 
sufficient to warrant our hiring a 
headquarters secretary, and we can- 
not get along much longer without 
one. At present, Mrs. Ellen C. Sar- 
gent, who lives next door, we eall 
the presiding genius of our new 
abode. 

“The past year death has taken 
from us_ several of our workers. 
Some poet has said that “blessings 
brighten as they take their flight,’ 
and so it seems we have a keener 
appreciation of the work and worth 
of those of our helpers who have 
passed from our physical life. We 
cherish the memory of a long list, 
to which has been added Laura de 


Force Gordon, whose early efficient 
work has been chronicled by the 
press; Mrs. Emily Rolfe of Nevada 


City, who was our standard-bearer in 
her locality; Mrs. Dibble of Grass 
Valley, and Mr. and Mrs. Horace 
Hale of this city, and last, Mr. Albert 
M. Johnson, who addressed our con- 


vention two years ago, and who se-| 


cured the suffrage plank in one of the 
political parties. We are deeply 
grateful to him, and we realize that 
he was overburdened to the limit of 
his time and strength, and yet he 
did a great work for our cause. 

“We have now on our roll the 
names of twenty life members, more 
than half of whom have been added 
this year. Mrs. Harriet A. Hobe of- 
fered the first life membership about 
twenty months ago. About $25 a 
month has been added to our income, 
from life memberships alone, 

“The California E. S. A. became 
this year a member of the National 
Child-Labor Committee, which has 
headquarters in New York, and thus 
gives its endorsement to the great 
movement for the protection of chil- 
dren. 

“We have endorsed the movement 
for direct legislation, and have ap- 
pointed a new Standing Committee 
whose duty it is to promote the 
movement for initiative, referendum 
and reeall, and whose literature may 
be found at the table. a 

“There were six political parties 
last year. Five of these put definite 
suffrage planks in their platform. We 
name them with emphasis—Democrat- 
ic, Prohibition, Independence League, 
Socialist, Union Labor.” 

Mrs. Sperry gave a report of the 
National Convention in Chicago. She 
continued: 

“On August 1 we had the pleasure 
of entertaining Mrs. Rachel Foster 
Avery, vice-president of the National, 
and an officer of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. She had 
been Secretary of the National for 
many years, while Miss Anthony was 
president. Her visit was profitable 
to us in many ways. All the officers 
of the State Board met her at their 
meeting, and many of our club mem- 
bers at an informal reception given 
her. 

“We also had the pleasure of hav- 
ing Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston 
with us at the same time. She is 
a graduate of Radcliffe College, and 
has made a specialty of suffrage work 
among college women. We are happy 
to have her with us at this conven- 
tion. 

“T cannot close my message without 





speaking of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, which includes 
thirteen countries. Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt is its president. The last 
meeting was held in Copenhagen. 
Every member of a local suffrage 
club is by virtue of her membership 
counted in that Alliance, and is en- 
titled to wear the bronze badge. All 
have heard of the suffragettes of 
England, a name given in derision, but 
one that now demands respect. Per- 
haps we California women are too dig- 
nified in our methods, and we are al- 
most convinced that it is time to im- 
itate the suffragettes of England and 
put a little more energy into the Cal- 
ifornia campaig>.” 
Mrs. Park’s Reoort. 

Mrs. Alice Park, recording secretary, 
said in her report: 

“Suffrage is our business. If we can 
discover any means by which the wora 
can reach farther and count for more, 
let us use them. Our organization 
must grow with the work. It must be 
ready to adapt itself to new demands 
to keep up with the work. 

“We need secretaries who are eager 
to write more letters and more records. 
We need officers who make work for 
themselves, to say nothing of making 
work for each other. And especially 
do we need officers who meet new 
ideas eagerly, who appropriate ideas 
wherever they find them, and who pass 
them along to be worked out. 

“We want to carry the organizatien 
work into every corner of the State in 
the next two years. 

“We want to do the best press work 
that has ever been done in California. 

“We don’t want to wait longer than 
1911 before women vote. 

‘We want to place the fifth 
the suffrage flag. 

“We want nine officers who, when 
they meet new ideas in the dark, will 
not shy.” 

Reports were given by Mrs. Nellie 
Scoville, Mrs. Mary F. Rosebreok, Mrs. 
Cc, C. Hall, Mrs. Tulu Pile Little, Mrs. 
E. L .Watson, Mis; Selina Solomons, 
Mrs, F. C. Deering and Mrs. Lillian 
Harris: Coffin. 

Work Conference. 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Coffin presid- 
ed over a work conference. The topics 
discussed were “The Legislature,” Dr. 
Charlotte Baker of San Diego leading; 
“Press,” Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering and 
Mrs. Laura Bride Powers, editer of the 
“Western Woman;” “Organization, 
Mrs. Mabel Craft Deering; “Finance,”’ 
Mrs. Little of Los Angeles and Mrs. 
Park of Palo Alto. 

A feature of the evening was an ad 
dress by Albert H. Elliott, president of 
the City Council, on “Women in Cali- 
fornia Law.” 

' The Officers. 
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On the second day, officers were 
elected as follows: Mrs. Mary Simp- 
son Sperry, president; Mrs. Lillian 


Coffin, Mrs. Lulu Pile Little, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Keith, vice-presidents; Mrs, Alice 
Park of Palo Alto, secretary; Mrs. Nel- 
lie Scoville, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Ella S. Mitchell, treasurer; Mrs. 
Jennie Arnott of Palo Alto and Mrs. 
A. A. Dennison of Oakland, auditors. 
The Resolutions. 

The following resolutions 
adonted: 

‘Resolved That the California E. S. 
A, assembled in annual convention, re- 
affirms the principle enunciated by 
Abraham Lincoln, who said in 1836, 
when a candidate for the Illinois Leg- 
islature, ‘I go for all sharing the priv- 
ileges of the government who assist in 
bearing its burdens, by no means ex- 
cluding women.’ 

“That. when the laws of the coun- 
try are in accord with this eternal 
principle of justice, this nation will in- 
deed have a ‘new birth of freedom,’ 
since then and not until then will there 
be a government of the people, for the 
people and by the people. 

“Whereas, The wage-earning woman 
is hampered for better economic condi- 
tions by the fact that she has no po- 
litical power, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we invite the vari- 


were 


ous trade unions to join the suffrage 


movement. 

“That we rejoice in the fact that 
more women obtained full suffrage in 
1906 than during any previous year, 
through the enfranchisement of all the 
women of Finland. We rejoice also in 
the extension of municipal suffrage to 
the women of Natal, and in the gener- 
ous support given to equal suffrage 
for Chicago women, which was disap- 
proved of only through the adverse 
vote of the chairman. 

“That we rejoice in the magnani- 
mous endorsement of equal suffrage 
during the past year by the National 
Grange, the American Federation of 
Labor, five political parties in this 
State, and other large organizations 
representing hundreds of thousands of 
voters; also in the fact that many in- 
fluential periodicals formerly opposed 
have lately declared in favor of equal 
suffrage. 

“That, in view of the fact that in 
only 14 of our 46 States have mothers 
any legal right to the custody and con- 
trol of their minor children, we urge 
the women of the other thirty-two 
States to work for the enactment of 
laws giving to mothers equal rights 
with fathers to the custody, control 
and earnings of their minor children. 

“That the traffic in women and girls 
which is carried on, both in the United 
States and other countries, is a henious 
blot upon civilization, and that we de- 
mand of Congress and of our State 





Legislature that every possibie step be 
taken to suppress the infamous traffic 
in this country. 

“That we urge upon Congress and 
State Legislatures the enactment of 
laws prohibiting the employment of 
children under 16 years of age in 
mines and factories. 

“That we favor the adoption of State 
Constitutioral ‘Amendments establis’- 
ing direct legislation by voters through 
the initiative and referendum. 

“That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that the study of social economy, 
of the modern ccnception of history 
and the consideration of current events 
shall be urged upon the suffrage clubs 
and circles of the State. 

“That we urge that the school de- 
partment be enlarged and improved in 
respect to buildings, appliances and 
methods, which are not at present ac- 
cording to twentieth century ideas.” 

A resolution thanking the press, the 
musicians, and all the participants in 
the convention was also passed. 

Students Debate. 

An interesting debate in charge of 
Mrs. William Keith was given by 
University of California students, on 
the question, “Resolved, That women 
should have the same political liberty 
that men now enjoy.” Sayre Macneil 
and Eustice M. Peizotto spoke in the 
affirmative, Jesse M. Rebinson and 
Maurice E. Harrison in the negative. 
Mrs. Keith announced that 1911 would 
decide which side should be given the 
honors. 

Greetings to Roosevelt. 

On motion of Mrs. Ella Sargent, it 
was voted to send the following tele- 
gram to Roosevelt: 

“To Theodore Roosevelt, president of 
the United States, the California Equal 
Suffrage Association, in annual con- 
vention assembled, sends greetings, ex- 
pressing appreciation of your stand on 
the question of equal suffrage, as man- 
ifested in utterances both public and 
private. The association urgently re- 
quests that such indorsement be fur- 
ther emphasized by a section in the 
next annual message to Congress, rec- 
ommending the recognition of the 
movement as a national movement, 
and using all your influence to secure 
its universal recognition and submis- 
sion to the people of the States.” 

A large number of delegates were 
present, and the convention is reported 
to have been one of the most entnanst}- 
astic in the history of the Association. 

President Jordan Honored. 

President David Starr Jordan of 
Stanford was added to the list of 
honorary vice presidents. 





lowa. 





In responding to your request for a 
statement regarding our case against 
the city of Des Moines, I find it diffi- 
cult to make the matter plain without 
reference to the condition of munici- 
pal politics here; but I will endeavor 
to confine my statement to the legal 
phase of our matter. 


In 1804, the Legislature of Iows 
passed a law enabling women to vete 
at municipal and school elections on 
the questions of issuing bonds. bor- 
rowing money or increasing the tax 
levy, This right has never been very 
generally exercised, for various rea 
sons, but particularly because notice of 
such elections has never been given to 
women as such, and in some cases pro- 
vision for re-eiving their votes has not 
been made where their right was 
plain; and at least in one instance, 
tneir right to vote was squarely de- 
nied by the city officials until the 
women appeared at the polls and in- 
sisted upon voting, the judges of elec- 
tion then recognizing their right. 
There has been, apparently, a deter- 
mined effort to minimize the political 
interest and activity of the women of 
this locality. 

Because of this opposition, we have 
been stirred to take a more determined 


stand upon what limited political 
rights we have under the law: and, 
long before the city hall election, 


which we are now seeking to set aside, 
we undertook to ascertain what the 
position of the city officials would be 
as to our right to vote at that election, 
and when it was announced that we 
would not be permitted to vote where 
our right to do so was plain, we took 
steps to provide certain evidence to be 
used in a test case. 

The election in question was on the 
proposition of erecting a new city 
hall, under a law in which the only 
fund provided for such erection is to 
be raised by a tax levy to pay for 
bonds to be issued. The right of 
women to vote on this proposition is so 
plain that no lawyer in the city of Des 
Moines, except the city solicitor and 
his assistants, has ventured an opinion 
to the contrary. But an absolute re- 
fusal was made by the officer charged 
with the duty, upon demand of the 
women’s representative that provision 
be made for receiving the votes of 
women at that election; and the dozen 
or more women who tendered their 
votes at the polls in the face of this 
refusal were denied by the judges of 
election, on the grounds that no pro- 
vision had been made, and that the 
city officials had ruled that women 
could not vote on this proposition. 

After the election, suit was com- 
menced by the women of the Political 
Equality Club, asking that the election 
be set aside and declared void, and that 
the city be enjoined from erecting a 
city hall and issuing bonds to pay 





therefor. Shortly before the suit was 
commenced, many other citizens, who 
objected to a city hall being built at 
this time because of the political in- 
trigue of tne present administrat‘on, 
joined in supporting the suit of the 
women, and later intervened, setting 
up the same and other grounds. So 
far, as the matter stands at present, 
the intervention has not availed to 
give the intervenors any different 
standing in court than that of .the 
women plaintiffs; but they have com- 
menced a separate suit, setting up the 
same grounds as in their intervention. 
The cases will doubtless be consoli- 
dated and tried together. Because the 
women have been wpheld in the'r ac- 
tion by a large class of citizens, the 
political ring in control of matters at 
the city hall are desirous of letting all 
the contracts, and tying up the city’s 
funds as much as possible, before a 
new administration can be selected; 
and the people who are afraid the site 
selected for the hall may be endin- 
gered by the intervention suits have 
made charges that the women are be- 
ing used as a shield for the political 
mahinations of another ring. The 
facts are that the women’s suit was 
conceived, the foundation laid, and the 
fight started by themselves, and their 
only purpose is to test their right to 


vote on certain cuestions. The fact 
that by their action they have also 
made it possible for others to bring 


other questions into the litigation does 
not in the least, so far as its purpose 
or its status in the courts is concerned, 
make the action of the women other 
than a purely woman's suffrage ques- 
tion. 

The defendants have raised the 
question of the constitutionality of the 
law giving women a right to vote, and 
in the decision of this case are in- 
volved the political rights of women 
in Iowa. That the right given us by 
Statute will be established, and that 
the way may be open to give women a 
much more extended suffrage, we have 
reason to be confident. Involved as it 
must be with local questions, it is the 
endeavor of those in charge of the case 
to present to the court the main ques- 
tion as clear-cut as possible, and to ob- 
tain a decision that will be decisive 
of their right in this and similar cas>s. 

Grace H.° Ballantyne. 

Des Moines. 


Nebraska. 





The 27th annual meeting of the 
Nebraska W. 8S, A., held at Kenesaw, 
Oct. 1 and 2, was earnest and enthu- 
siastic. 

IKXenesaw was most hospitable to the 


delegates. ‘khe program was full of 
interesting features, despite the un- 
avoidable absence (owing to a late 


train and sudden illness) of the princi- 
pal speakers, Rev. H. B. Harrison of 
Hastings and Mrs. Mary C. C. Brad- 
ford of Colorado. A debate between 
Miss Fay Hartley of Lincoln and Mr. 
Stanley Bullard of Pawnee was thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

The delegates had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Ellen Horn, president of 
the Kenesaw Club. Miss Horn, at 
the age of 79, in her pleasant home, 
paid for by 40 years of faithful teach- 
ing, surrounded by the flowers and 
living things which she tends, repre- 
sented to the visitors the ideal of the 
self-respecting, to-be-respected woman 
of culture and power. 

The reports from the more than 
thirty affiliated clubs throughout the 
State almost all showed notable prog- 
ress. Of especial interest from the 
standpoint of municipal improvements 
was the report of the Geneva Club, it 
having introduced into the _ public 
schools domestic science and manual 
training, and contemplating this year 
the introduction of music. 

The revorts of the committees on 


work before large assemblies and 
press work were very encouraging. 
Ifeadquarters were maintained at 


seven large assemblies, and twelve 
were addressed by Dr. Minnie T. Eng- 
land. More than 500 articles were 
sent to the newspapers, The treasurer 
reported a balance of nearly $500 de- 
spite the heavy expenses of the past 
year; and a steadily increasing in- 
come. 

During the coming year chief stress 
will be put on work in large «assem- 
blies, press work and organization. 
The legislative committee means to 
give every member of the Legislature 
of 1909, before the opening of the ses- 
sion, a chance to explain his position 
on woman suffrage. 

The officers chosen for the coming 
year are: President, Mrs. Amanda J. 
Marble of Table Rock; vice-president. 
Mrs. M. W. Ensign of Lincoln; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Rosa Modlin of 
Beaver City: corresponding secretary, 
Miss Mary H. Williams of Kenesaw: 
treasurer, Mrs. Alice I. Brayton of 
Geneva: first auditor, Dr. Inez Phil- 
brick of Lincoln; second auditor, Mrs. 
Laura B. Donisthorp of Geneva. 

The’ following resolutions 
adopted: 

“The Nebraska State Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, in its 27th annual convention 
assembled, rejoices in the considerable 
victories won for the cause during the 
past year. In Norway, more than 390,- 
000 women have received full suffrage; 
in Natal, South Africa, municipal suf- 
frage has been granted them; in Eng- 
land, by act of Parliament, their right 
to serve on borough councils in any 
capacity has been confirmed; the 
Oklahoma constitution guarantees to 
them school suffrage. 

“There is cause to rejoice that so 


were 





many of the defeats of the past year 
were so nearly victories. Attention is 
called to the close vote in the Chicago 
charter convention (the woman suf- 
frage clause failing of passage only by 
the casting vote of the chairman), and 
in the Oklahoma Constitutional Con- 
vention: the very favorable votes in 
several State Legislatures; the 
changed attitude of the press of the 
country; and the ever-increasing num- 
ber of distinguished men champ/‘oning 
the cause. 

“Whereas, women in every commu- 
nity in our State pay a considerable 
and increasing amount of taxes; and 

“Whereas, the principle, ‘Taxation 
without representation is tyranny’ is 
as impregnable today as in the days 
of our forefathers and foremothers; 
be it 

“Resolved, That justice demands 
their enfranchisement on equal terms 
with men. 

“Whereas, the trend of education is 
such that women are becoming in- 
creasingly the most cultivated portion 
of society; and 

“Whereas, their interests lie especi- 
ally in the safe-guarding of the home 
on every side, be it 

“Resolved, That the best interests of 
society demand their aid in the settle- 
ment of municipal problems, 

“We deplore the present-day lack of 
respect for the laws of the common- 
wealth evidenced in the abuse of the 
pardoning power of a late governor of 
the State, and the evident desire to 
evade the decisions of the courts shown 
in the recent Barker cause. 

“We rejoice in the establishment of 
the direct primary, enabling the senti- 
ment of the people to be more nearly 
expressed in the choice of candidates, 
and insuring a less partisan and more 
elevated standard of qualification for 
office-holding.” 

Resolutions were also passed urging 
every member to secure one new 
member, in aid of the effort of the N. 
A. W. S. to attain a membership of 
48,000 before the National Convention 
of 1908; expressing regret for the 
death of Mrs. iAazzie Wheaton Fellows, 
and thanking the Kenesiw people who 
had helped so much to make the con- 
vention a success. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 
LEAGUES. 





Newton—The League held its first 
executive meeting of the season last 
week, with Mrs. E. N. L. Walton. 
Much work was planned for the fall, 
winter and spring. It was voted to 
invite members of the Brighton and 
Allston and Watertown Leagues to 
meet with us at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. George IF. Lowell, on Octo- 
ber 30. Mrs. May Alden Ward and 
Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will be among 
the speakers, In November the League 
will have a benefit, and committees 
have started the ball rolling to make 
the occasion profitable socially, as well 
as financially. In December the League 
will hold a meeting in the interest of 
“peace and ...vitration”’; in January a 
strong suffrage meeting: in February, 
a meeting in the interest of some for- 
eign nation, and in March we expect 
to entertain all the neighboring 
Leagues around Boston, in the State 
Headquarters at 6 Marlborough street. 
In April comes our annual meeting. 
The program for May will be decided 
later. All these meetings are to be 
public, and, together with our execu- 
tive board meetings, we expect to ac- 
complish much, as all seemed quite in 
the spirit for work. E. 
MAY A WIFE KILL IN SELF-DE- 

FENCE? 








In disposing of an aggravated case 
of wife-beating Judge Tuthill, of the 
Juvenile Court, said last week that in 
his opinion a woman has the right of 
self-defense against a brutal husband 
and that if she kills him in defending 
herself no jury will find her guilty. It 
is understood that a good many settle- 
ment workers agree with him. Dr. 
Johnston Myers of Immanuel Baptist 
Church, in his sermon Sunday night, 
took similar ground. He says that five 
per cent. of the married women in 
Chicago are regularly beaten by their 
husbands, and that not a few women 
expect to be beaten and find no fault 
with their husbands for doing it. Yet 
he agrees with the judge that a wo- 
man could not be blamed if, in defend- 
ing herself, she took her husband's 
life. It is to be hoped that Dr. Myers 
is in error as to the number of wife- 
beaters, and that the courts will make 
their punishment severe enough to 
keep them from repeating this crime. 
—Chicago Correspondence Boston 
Congregationalist. 





A man’s first duty is to educate his 
conscience.—Charles Gore. 

The things that make men alike are 
stronger and more primitive than the 
things that separate them.—Jane Ad- 
dams. 


A Large stock of PHONO- 
GRAPHS must be sold out. 
HORNS, 50 CENTS 
lirs. Natalie Rubin, Manager 
37 Revere Street - . BOSTON 





"SPECIAL NOTICE. 


—_———- 


Housework.—Student would like to work 
nights and mornings for his board while 
attending Boston University Theological 
School. Address Armenag Chuehian, 72 
Mt, Vernon street, Boston. 
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OCTOBER, 
By Doris Webb. 








Bright October, torch in hand, 
Crossed the land, 
And she touched a sumac spire 


With her fire. 
Then a blaze of red and yellow in the 
trees, 
Running riot, leapt and trembled in 
the breeze. 


Fair Virginia creeper sprays 
Caught the blaze, 
And from out the grass there came 
Jets of flame, 
Till at last the burnt-out leaves of 
crackling brown 
On the chilly wind of autumn fluttered 
down. 
—Lippincott’s. 





A BLOT ON CIVILIZATION. 





Mrs. Elizabeth Andrew and Dr. 
Kate Bushnell have just published a 
noteworthy booklet entitled “Heathen 
Slaves and Christian Rulers.” They 
present a mass of evidence from offi- 
cial sources, proving conclusively that 
in Hong Kong, Singapore and many 
other places in the Orient, women are 
held in literal slavery for immoral 
purposes, in those quarters of the city 
which are under European rule, and 
that this is done with the full knowl- 
edge of the “civilized” governing 
powers, It is a terrible indictment. 

The chapter entitled “Slavery in the 
United States’ shows” that similar 
slavery of Chinese and Japanese girls 
exists all along the Pacifie Coast. 
Here some efforts are made by the 
government to prevent it; but the offi- 
cers charged with the enforcement of 
the law are often in secret sympathy 
with the wrong-doers, and those who 
honestly wish to enforce it meet with 
great difficulties because the girls, 
even when visibly slaves, kept all 
their lives in tiny cells behind locks 
and bars, are afraid to confess that 
they wish to escape, for fear of being 
murdered. 

The authors of the book tell of a 
visit they made in San Francisco, 
since the earthquake, to the quarter 
devoted to these slaves. 

The slave pen was existent again, 
and we entered the gateway leading to 
it and gazed upon the rapidly-growing 
structures within. Two white men of 
a class called ‘‘Watch-dogs,.” in the 
days before the fire, occupied a sort of 
look-out and kept guard, more espec- 
ially upon the entrance to Baker alley. 
This region, so largely of American 
manufacture, like other sections of San 
Francisco's Chinatown, was displayed 
by means of Chinatown guides for pay 
to tourists, who were led to believe that 
they were looking upon Chinese views 
of life. The truth is, a display of vice 
is practically unknown in regions of 
China uninfluenced by Western civili- 
zation. Almost any wicked man, any 
tourist who would pay well, man or 
woman, could enter this place. The 
“Watch-dogs” were kept merely to 
prevent the entrance of mission work- 


ers to rescue slaves, and _ these 
“Watch-dogs” were, and always are, 
American or European men, not 
Chinese. 


There were more “‘Watch-dogs” than 
those about Sullivan piace, before the 
earthquake jin San Francisco—they 
were to be found in many parts, al- 
ways for the one purpose—to resist in- 
terference with the enforcement of 
brothel slavery upon Chinese women, 
American men undertook this part of 
the business, because a certain timid- 
ity in tne Chinese character when 
dealing with American women, and a 
fear of arousing race-prejudice, unfit- 
ted the Chinaman for coping with the 
American women—Miss Culbertson, 
the pioneer, now sainted, Miss Lake, 
Miss Cameron, and Miss Davis, who 
have fought their brave battles for 
many years, to deliver the captives, 
often at the risk of iife, unaided for 
the most part, unappreciated and un- 
sympathized with, by a guiltily ignor- 
ant Christian public, and too often per- 
secuted by corrupt officials. 

One of the “Watch-dogs” struck 
Miss Lake on one occasion. On an- 
other, a “Watch-dog” went boldly up 
to ©wo policemen to whom a fugitive 
slave had appealed for help, seized his 
prey, and without resistance from the 
policemen, carried her bodily back to 
slavery along the public street, in view 
of many spectators. At another time 
several of them rushed in upon a scene 
of rescue, overcame the police officer, 
and hurled him downstairs, dealt in 
the same manner with some men in 
the rescue party, and then turned upon 
the missionary and would have sub- 
jected her to the same treatment. She 
said firmly: “Do not lay a hand upon 
me! I will go out by myself,” and, 
overawed, they allowed her to walk 
out, untouched, through their midst. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the 
missionary did not, on this occasion, 
get the poor slave. 

White men, as well as Chinese, resort 
to these slaves. Think of the education 
of the youths of San Francisco in such 
schools of vice as this—what a menace 
they must necessarily become to the 
women of their own family and ac- 
quaintance! 

A Terribie Punishment. 

A young woman managed to get a 

request for help sent to a rescue work- 


| er. 





The missionary responded by a 
carefully-arranged plot for the identifi- 
eation of the girl. It included the 
understanding that, when the res:uer 
with the officer should enter the place, 
she was to have in her hands, and to 
raise to her lips, a handkerchief which 
the missionary had managed to get con- 
veyed to her. They entered, saw her 
with the nanaxerchief held to her face 
at the little soliciting window, but the 
poor girl had endured so much that at 
the sight of friends she lost her pres- 
ence of mind, fluttered her handker- 
chief, and cried out, “Oh, teacher!” 
Alas! a locked door still separated her 
from her rescuers, and the plot was 
exposed. She was dragged back and 
became lost to the rescue party. Other 
girls who escaped from the den after- 
wards told of the rest of the scene. 
Kick upon kick fell upon her poor lit- 
tle body, and the enraged owner of the 
brothel never ceased until she was 
dead and mashed almost to a jelly be- 
fore the eyes of the other inmates, to 
teach them a lesson against trying to 
escape. 
Fighting and Scratching. 

When the missionary enters a den, 
and by means of some carefully-de- 
vised scheme identifies the girl who 
has had conveyed to the missionary 
her desire to be rescued, and attempts 
to take the girl, she often screams for 
help, kicks, fights, bites, scratches, 
spits, and sometimes swears at her lib- 
erator, but often is secretly clutching 
with almost a death-grip the rescuer’s 
hand. She wiil sometimes fight at be- 
ing thrust through the doorway into 
the street, calling lustily for help, but 
whisper to the missionary: ‘Tell the 
officer to carry me out.” When once, 
in spite of the feigned struggle, she is 
carried outside, and her pursuers are 
well behind in the chase, the ruse is 
cast aside, and it becomes a race for 
dear life between the rescuer and the 
rescued to make the city of refuge— 
the mission home—and generally the 
fugitive gets there first. 

A Typical Case. 

Once a rescue worker found her girl 
secreted with four others in a loft, to 
which she had been removed because 
the brothel-keeper feared an attempt 
at rescue. She was so carefully guard- 
ed and watched that the poor thing 
dared not signify to the missionary 
that she was the one who wished to 
be taken, and all five struggled with 
equal apparent fierceness against res- 
cue. The missionary lifted her heart 
in the cry: “Oh, God, if ever you heard 
a human prayer and answered it, for 
Christ’s sake hear me now! Tell me 
which one to take!’ She instantly 
seized one of them, who fought sav- 
agely, and bit and scratched and 
swore. Out she went with her, and 
all the way to the mission the girl 
abused her terribly. But the instant 
the door closed behind them and they 
were safe inside the home, she fell to 
the floor, seized her deliverer’s feet 
and bathed them with her tears, cry- 
ing bitterly as she said: “Oh, forgive 
me, forgive me! You know I did not 
mean it, but it was the only way to do 
to be safe.” That rescued girl has 
turned out to have remarkable natural 
gifts, and is now pursuing a profes- 
sional career. It is worth while to 
save such material from a slave-pen. 

White Men Responsible. 

This slave-trade could not go on be- 
tween Hong Kong and the United 
States but for the white men who are 
in it, one way or another. White law- 
yers defend the traffickers in court, 
and secure the return of slaves by writ 
of habeas corpus, or by means of false 
accusations of various sorts, such as of 
stealing. It is significant that, with 
rare exceptions, the policemen seem 
not to have been trusted with definite 
information as to the place about to be 
searched or’ raided. when told off to 
accompany a rescue party, lest word 
be sent ahead, allowing a chance to 
spirit away the girl for whom the 
search is instituted. American men 
are said to go all the way to Hong 
Kong to get girls and smuggle them 
into the country, as better able to cope 
with the strict immigration laws than 
Chinese. Sometimes they go a long 
way around to get a girl into San 
Francisco—by Victoria, B. C., through 
Mexico and El Paso (Texas), and by 
other routes. But the price paid for 
the slaves assures a good profit to the 
traders. Since the laws against Chi- 
nese immigration became more strin- 
gent, the market price of these slaves 
has risen to $3,000, while the more 
beautiful ones bring a much higher 
price. Judges, lawyers, seafaring men, 
hirelings of the Immigration Bureau, 
Chinatown guides, ‘“Watch-dogs,” offi- 
cials and policemen, have all been ac- 
cused of promoting this wretched slave 
business, besides the white patrons of 
the Chinese slave-pens. But probably 
none are so guilty of complicity as the 
property-owners, who build the places 
for housing the slaves, and make enor- 
mous profits. 

All Are Slaves. 

Some imagine that only those who 
manage to convey word to the mis- 
sionaries that they desire to be res- 
cued, are slaves, and that those left 
behind are free. Such is not the case. 
On the contrary, we may assert 
without fear of contradiction from 
those who understand the situation, 
that practically all the Chinese prosti- 
tutes in the United States are literal 
slaves. Some are willing slaves, some 
unwilling, and a small fraction of the 
unwilling slaves have managed, by a 
stroke of good fortune, and because of 
unusual courage, to get a request con- 
veyed to a mission, and thus in some 
instances they have secured their free- 
dom. But not all who have appealed 
for help have been rescued, for they 





cannot always be found upon search, 
and often, when they have been found 
and their cases brought up in court, 
they have been again consigned to the 
care of their former owners because 
courage has failed, and they have re- 
fused in open court to acknowledge 
that they wished to go free. 
A Dash for Liberty. 

One girl who desired to escape fell 
under suspicion, and her master de- 
cided to remove her to Watsonville, 
and so defeat her rescue. At the San 
Francisco ferry station she made a 
dash for liberty, pursued by the two 
men who had her in charge, and ran 
to a policeman, handing him a crum- 
pled piece of paper, which proved to 
be a note that a missionary had placed 
in her harid when she landed in Amer- 
ica, The omecer could not read the 
note, in its old and crumpled condi- 
tion, but divining its nature, he hailed 
a cab and drove with the girl straight 
to the mission door, where she was 
welcomed. 

A great building for slave quarters 
has lately been put up in Oakland: 

On our first visit to this building we 
were informed on reliable information 
that there were 125 Japanese and over 
50 Chinese girls in the place, and 100 
more were expected to arrive within a 
few days. Besides these, there are 
also Chinese slaves in almost every 
Chinese settlement throughout the 
United States. In California, they are 
to be found largely at San Francisco 
Oakland, Sacramento, Stockton, Fres- 
no, Bakersfield, San Jose, Watsonville, 
Monterey and Los Angeles. 

Willing or unwilling, the Chinese 
prostitute is none the less a slave, 
bought and sold at pleasure from one 
to another, earning wealth for others 
and never for herself. Recently, three 
zirls who were taken from a den in 
San Francisco, declared that they had 
been sold for $3,000 apiece to the keep- 
er, and that they were flogged when 
their earnings for the keeper fell be 
low $300 each a month. If the prosti- 
tute were not willing to be a slave 
that would not procure her liberty—it 
would only procure her more abuse 
than the willing slave. 

On the ship coming over, the slaves 
are well drilled in their task on ar- 
rival, of swearing themselves into slav- 
ery, and well threatened if they dare 
to disobey. Then they are packed with 
stories as to the terrible character of 
Americans, particularly the rescue 
workers. One Chinese girl concluded 
she would take all the abuse of the 
rescue home rather than forego a 


Pchance for liberty, though she knew of 


no reason to disbelieve the fearful 
warnings she had received. On the 
first night of her arrival she did not 
undress nor go to bed when the other 
girls retired. Someone found her 
standing about, and asked her why 
she was not off for bed. She replied 
pathetically: “I am waiting for my 
beating.” She had been informed that 
it was in that fashion all the girls were 
put to bed each night! 

When children are born to Chinese 
prostitutes, they are seized by the 
brothel-keepers as their own property, 
the girls being sold into domestic slav- 
ery, to be passed on into brothel slav- 
ery at the age of about fifteen, and 
the boy babies sold for a good price— 
several hundred dollars—to become 
“adopted”’sons. Very many Chinese 
men of the United States secure their 
wives by purchase from brothels, and 
as a consequence often have no chil- 
dren by them, hence the high value of 
a child who can be purchased for a 
son. This admixture of the brothel 
element with all Chinese home life in 
the United States makes this country 
very undesirable as a residence for 
virtuous Chinese women, and largely 
discourages the immigration of respec- 
table Chinese wives, whose presence 
with their husbands might greatly 


tend to the uplifting of the entire 
Chinese community. 
Voluntary prostitution is bad 


enough, but compulsory prostitution is 
an abomination that should not be 
tolerated for a day in any country 
that professes to be civilized. Let all 
our readers, an“ especially those on the 
(Pacific coast, send to Mrs. Andrew and 
Dr. Bushnell, Box 265, Oakland, Cal., 
for this little book (price 50 cents), and 
consult with them as to what can be 
done to put an end to this unspeak- 
able iniquity. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Of the nineteen women members of 
the Parliament of Finland all but one 
are total abstainers. 

The reason some men do not succeed 
is because their wishbone is where 
their backbone should be, 

Mrs. Taft, now in the Orient with 
her husband, was presented with a 
silver tea service by the city of Yoko- 
hama. 

An African queen, the second wife 
of King Lobengula, wears for a head- 
dress on state occasions, a carved and 
decorated bust of her husband's first 
wife. 

Judge Lindsey of Denver has been 
invited by the Lord Mayor of London 
to visit that city and tell of the re- 
formatory work of the juvenile court. 
He will probably go next summer. 


When the Tennessee Legislature 
chose a woman as engrossing clerk, an 
exchange says that the susceptible 
members found her to be the most en- 
grossing clerk they ever had. 

The first free school has lately been 
opened in Lisbon, Portugal. It starts 





with fifty pupils, of both sexes. It 
is named the Alfonso Costa school, in 
honor of the republican member of 
Parliament who gave the schoolhouse. 


The women of Meriden, Conn., pro- 
pose to take a larger hand in school 
matters. They are making an active 
canvass of the registered women 
voters and urging them to get togeth- 
er and elect a woman to the Board of 
Education. 


Florida's new child-labor law, for- 
bidding the employment of children 
under 12, has taken 5000 children from 
the shops and factories and put them 
in school. So says Mrs, Clara W. 
Raynor, president of the Florida Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


The State Universities of Maine, In- 
diana, West Virginia, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Arizona, Nevada, Ar- 
kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, have 
each from one to three literary socie- 
ties among the students, which have 
both men and women as members. 
Probably many other State Universi- 
ties might be included in the list. 


Keir Hardie, the labor member of 
the British Parliament who is so 
strong an advocate of woman suffrage, 
could neither read nor write till after 
he was twelve years old. He taught 
himsei: writing and shorthand while 
at work in the coal mines. He left the 
mines at twenty-two and became secre- 
tary of the Miners’ union, Two years 
later he became sub-editor of a local 
newspaper in the town where he now 
lives. 


Last year the help of Methodist 
women in Nebraska was asked for in 
a unique way. It was proposed that 
each farmer's wife should dedicate the 
proceeds from one setting of eggs to 
the Deaconess Hospital in Omaha. It 
is estimated that two dollars in cash 
have been realized from each hen set 
for the hospital. Farmers’ wives who 
believe in equal suffrage might, in the 
same way, dedicate one setting of eggs 
to the suffrage cause. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway makes 
a vigorous reply to the statement of 
Rev. M. A. Matthews of Seattle that 
all the corrupt women are seeking 
the ballot. She says: “If he were 
at all informed upon the subject of 
which he assumes to speak, he would 
know that every brothel is a recruit- 
ing station for the opponents of wom- 
an suffrage. Every corrupt and fallen 
woman agrees with Dr. Matthews in 
his denunciation of the tens of thou- 
sands of womanly, motherly women 
whom good and manly men are get- 
ting ready to enfranchise.” 


Consul H. A. Conant, of Windsor, 
reports that the average annual sal- 
ary for men teachers in Canada is 
$486, and for women teachers, $245. 
The highest salaries are paid in Brit- 
ish Columbia, the men receiving $677 
and the women $553. The lowest sal- 
aries are paid to the men teachers in 
Prince Edward Island, where they 
get $246, and the lowest to the wom- 
en teachers, $138, in the province of 
Quebec. The average yearly earn- 
ings of all classes of occupations in 
the Dominion the consul reports as 
$387 for men and $182 for women. 


Oct. 16 was “Suffrage Day” in the 
woman’s department of the Food Fair 
in. this city. Mrs. Otto B. Cole pre- 
sided over the exercises. There were 
brief addresses by Mrs. Esther F. Bo- 
land, Mrs. Alice Parker Lesser, Mrs. 
Fannie J. Fernald, president of the 
Maine W. S. A., Miss Ida E. Hall, Mrs. 
May Knight Southwell and Miss Black- 
well. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who has 
not yet returned from her summer 
home in Newport, was unable to be 
present as she had hoped to do, but 
sent a beautiful letter. The speaking 
was followed by a reception and re- 
freshments. 


Miss Pauline Law of Pittsburg, aged 
thirty-five, lives at home with her 
father. The other night she disobeyed 
him. He disciplined her with a slip- 
per. She had him up before the court 
on a charge of assault and battery. 
“Your father,” said Magistrate Kirby 
to Miss Pauline, “has a perfect right 
to spank you if you are disobedient, 
so long as you remain under his roof.” 
The complaint was dismissed and Miss 
Pauline had to pay the costs. If this 
domestic tyrant had beaten his grown- 
up son, the decision would probably 
have been different. The case is likely 
to increase the membership of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A., which is about 
to hold its annual meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Miss Katherine E. Conway, editor 
of the Boston Pilot, was the guest of 
honor at a reception and “high tea” 
given by the New England Women’s 
Press Association at the Hotel Ven- 
dome on Oct. 16. Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White presided, and there was a poem 


;an unlucky day! 





by Mrs. Whiton Stone, with brief ad- 
dresses from Mrs. Margaret Magennis, 
Thomas Fitzpatrick, Miss Blackwell, 
Miss Lord, president of the Proof- 
Readers’ Association, P. M. Donahoe, 
Miss M. H. Brazier, Miss Emily Ran- 
som, Mrs. Bessie Brown Cobb and 
Mayor Fitzgerald. Miss Conway made 
a modest and graceful response to the 
many affectionate tributes. 





HUMOROUS. 





The Music Teacher—“Johnny is im- 
proving daily in his violin playing.” 

Johnny’s Mother (gratified) — “Is 
that so? We didn’t know whether he 
was improving or we were just get- 
ting more used to it.”—Judge. 





Grandma—“In my day, women 
didn’t fly around out of doors as they 
do now. They would sit at home and 
spin.” 

Gladys—“But now they go out and 
spin much better, if they have a good, 
fast auto.”—Baltimore American. 





“And so she is very queenly? I 
suppose she’s the kind of woman who 
is never afraid to enter the grandest 
drawing-room.” 

“Oh, more majestic than that! She's 
the kind of woman who's never afraid 
— her own kitchen.”—Brooklyn 

e. 





“Was no one injured in the railway 
collision, Count?” 

“No; nevertheless, it was a most 
painful situation. First, second, third 
and fourth class passengers. all 
mingled together. Simply unheard 
of!”—Transatlantic Tales. 





Hicks—“Talk about Friday being 
George Washington 
was born on Friday; the Declaration 
of Independence was signed on Fri- 
day, and the Battle of Bunker Hill was 
fought on Friday.” 

Wicks—‘“Well, all that was unlucky 
for the British, wasn’t it?”—Somer- 
ville Journal. 





Old coachman, exercising super- 
seded carriage horses (on catching 
sight of automobile party)—‘“Well, all 
I can say is, when the ladies went 
out with me, they used to take a pride 
in makin’ themselves look nice; but 
when they goes out in that bloomin’ 
thing, they looks like patients out of 
one of them eye and ear hospitals!” 
—Punch, 





Mark Twain once edited the Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise. He tells of a 
superstitious subscriber, who, finding 
a spider in his paper, wrote to ask 
whether his discovery was a sign of 
good or bad luck 

The reply, in the answers to corre- 
spondents’ column, was as follows: 
“Neither good luck nor bad. The 
spider was merely looking over our 
pages to find out what merchant was 
not advertising, so that it could spin 
its web across his door and lead a 





free and undisturbed existence for- 
ever.” 

“T can’t keep the visitors from 
coming up,” said the office’ boy. 


“When I say you're out they don’t be- 
lieve me. They say they must see 
you.” 

“Well,” said the editor, “just tell 
them that’s what they all say. I don’t 
care if you cheek them, but I must 
have quietness.” 

That afternoon a lady with severe 
features called to see the editor. The 
boy assured her it was impossible. 

“But I must see him!” she protest- 
ed. “I’m his wife.” 

“That’s what they all say,” replied 
the boy. 

The editor now carries a careworn 
face, and there is a new boy wanted 
in that office. 





When Lucy Seaver married William 
Edson and was able to have her cards 
engraved “Mrs. William Edson,” she 
felt that life had no higher pride in 
store for her. 

“It makes me so angry,” she said 
to a friend, after her husband's death, 
“to be spoken of as ‘Mrs. Lucy Ed- 
son.’ It is an insult to William’s 
memory!” 

“Oh, I’m sure it’s not meant for 
that,” said the friend. “It’s quite 
customary among certain people, you 
know, for a widow to take her Chris- 
tian name.” 

“It will never be with me,” said 
the widow indignantly. “I prefer al- 
ways to be known as the late Mrs. 
William Edson.”—Youth’s Companion. 








Miss M. 





144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


dressed woman. 
Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 


F. FISK 

















